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local units were federated in a central organization which then
assumed responsibility for the control of the exports. Organiza-
tions of this type were usually concerned with the marketing of
one commodity or commodities closely allied to one another,
and in time came to adopt a system under which members of
co-operative societies bound themselves by contract to supply
the whole of their output to their local society for a number of
years. On this basis, not only were the societies assured of a
constant flow of farm produce, which added greatly to the effi-
ciency of the co-operative organization, but the problem of
financing the production and marketing of butter, bacon, and
other farm products was greatly facilitated, since the certainty
of supplies enabled the societies to borrow from the banks with-
out difficulty. In turn, the co-operative organization was able to
pool and to grade the produce of the farms, to study their mar-
kets in ways that were impossible to individual farmers acting
independently of one another. Like the marketing societies,
co-operative societies for the purchase of farm requisites sprang
up all over western Europe. Largely they were developed on the
so-called 'Rochdale' principles, the foods being delivered to the
'members at certain fixed prices and the 'profits' being distributed
amongst them as a dividend in proportion to the amount of their
purchases. In Germany, Denmark, and Switzerland, where co-
operative organizations became highly developed, these requisite
societies were in turn federated to central wholesale societies on
the same general plan as in the British distributive movement.
The pioneer society in Germany was founded at Insterburg in
1871, and the first permanent federation of consumers' stores
in Denmark was started in 1884 with the formation of the
'Co-operative Wholesale Society of Denmark' among the
societies on the island of Zealand. In nearly every country,
with the exception of England, the growth of the co-operative
movement was remarkably rapid. The number of 'Syndicates
Agricoles' in France, to take a leading example, rose from 39 in
1885 to 4,948 in 1910, and to 6,667 ^ I9I4- ^n J924 Germany
had no less than 38,000 agricultural societies including rural
banks, whilst Denmark in 1920 had more than 53ooo? of which,